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EARLY IMPORTANCE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN Grain Trapsr.—The 
grain trade of the Mediterranean region assumed peculiar importance 
from very early times. This was due to several causes. Population 
tended to concentrate on or near the coasts; where maritime conditions 
encouraged trade and fisheries. There population outgrew the local 
means of subsistence; for except in a few favored districts, the supply 
of breadstuffs was inadequate or was subject to fluctuations which made 
imports necessary. The predominant mountainous relief, thin soils 
of weathered limestone, the paucity of alluvial valley lands and coastal 
plains, the practical restriction of grain crops to the winter or rainy 
season, the elimination of summer crops to compensate for scant har- 
vests from the autumn sowing, the unreliability of the fall and spring 
rains on which the success of the crops depended, especially in the 
Eastern Basin,—all combined to make the geographical distribution of 
grainlands a matter of immense importance in early Mediterranean 
history. 

This was especially true of wheat. According to the ancient writers, 
wheat required rich, humid earth, preferably deep valley alluvium 
with plenty of ground water, or fertile volcanic soils retentive of 
moisture, like that about Naples and Syracuse." Wheat was also 
fastidious as to its rain supply in the period of germination; this made 
the exact date for fall sowing a constant problem for the ancient 
Mediterranean farmer, who saw his hopes of harvest blasted if the 


1 Vergil, Georgic II, 217-224. Columella, IJ, 9. Theophrastus Historia Plan 
tarum, Bk. VIII, ch. IX, 1, 2. 
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autumn showers held off a few days after he had “ consigned his seed 
to the unwilling earth,” as Virgil expresses it. The same thing is- 
true today; the result of the harvest still depends upon the timely 
advent of the fall and spring rains.’ 

Barley, which was probably indigenous to this region, was far less 
exacting both as to soil and weather, and therefore better adapted to 
Mediterranean conditions. Hence it was widely cultivated, from sea 
level up to 1500 meters (4900 feet). As barley cake and barley broth, 
it constituted a food staple for the common people, except where the 
local wheat was ample or the foreign sources of grain accessible to an 
active merchant marine; for the cost of land carriage was generally 
prohibitive for this bulky commodity. The price of barley was only 
one-half or two-thirds that of wheat.* This fact reflects the wide 
distribution of soils and climate suited to barley production, the lim- 
ited total area of the wheat lands, their uneven distribution which 
involved heavy marine freight charges to get the product to the best 
markets, and finally the relatively greater demand for the choicer 
grains with the advance of civilization. - Barley was the earlier and 
probably the aboriginal cereal in the Mediterranean lands. Wheat is 
mentioned only three times in the Iliad and six times in the Odyssey 
a century or more later; but barley in many varieties is frequently 
mentioned in Homer.* The early worship of Demeter at Eleusis in 
the only fertile alluvial plain of Attica and at Pyrasus in the old 
lacustrine basin of Thessaly point to the introduction of wheat culture in 
those districts.” The sacrificial bread in religious ceremonies of Greece 
and Rome was always barley cake, evidence of the primitive use of 
barley as opposed to wheat. In the time of Cato, however, the cereals 
cultivated in Italy were chiefly spelt (far or ador) and wheat, with 
some barley and millet.°® 

Oats and rye were unsuited to Mediterranean tillage owing to in- 
sufficient moisture, though fodder crops of rye were raised in a few 
northern localities with ampler rainfall and abundant ground water. 
Millet and panic, which required both heat and moisture, found ideal 
conditions in the irrigated fields of the Nile valley and the Cilician 
lowland,’ where they were grown extensively. In other parts of the 
Mediterranean basin they were spring crops; were planted at the vernal 
equinox, throve with but little irrigation, and matured after a short 

2 A. Philippson, Das Mittelmeergebiet, p. 167. Leipzig, 1907. 

8 Polybius, Histories, Bk. II, 15; Bk. XXXIV, 7, 8. Boeckh, Public Economy of 
the Athenians, pp. 128-131. Trans. from the German. London, 1857. 

4T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, p. 328. New York, 1907. 

5 Iliad, II, 695. Hymn to Demeter in the Homeric Hymns. 


6 Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. III, p. 66. New York, 1905. 
7 Xenophon, Anabasis, Bk. I, ch. II, 23. 
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growing period.? Millet and panic kept well and were used for bread 
or porridge, to a limited degree in ancient Greece,? but more exten- 
sively in Cisalpine Gaul, because the water supply and occasional 
summer showers of the Po valley insured abundant millet crops.*° 

Owing to conditions of climate and relief, and to the geological 
composition of the soils, wheat lands were sparsely distributed and, 
with a few exceptions, limited in area. Narrow alluvial valleys or 
lacustrine plains yielded enough wheat for the local demand where 
the population was small, as in ancient Boeotia, or was satisfied with 
a predominant barley diet, as in the retarded parts of Greece and 
Italy. Regions of large wheat production were widely separated, 
while population tended to pronounced concentration around the big 
industrial and commercial cities of the Mediterranean littoral, whose 
advanced culture was associated with fastidious palates demanding 
wheat as opposed to the widespread plebeian barley. The grain trade 
was therefore mainly wheat trade. Rarely were generous wheat lands 
and dense populations contiguous; but markets for the one and bread- 
stuffs for the other were provided by the navigation early developed 
in this enclosed sea by a fortunate combination of geographic condi- 
tions. The districts of big wheat production were Egypt and the Pontic 
coastlands, which lay outside the Mediterranean climatic region, the 
Hauran, lowland Cilicia, Thrace, Sicily, parts of Italy, Spain, Numidia 
and Carthaginian Africa. These raised a sufficient surplus to maintain 
an export trade, which fluctuated with crop conditions in other parts 
of the Mediterranean Basin. 


CONDITIONS OF Navigation AFFECTING THE GRAIN TRapE.—Local 
production of wheat, however, was everywhere common. It utilized 
small fertile fields or even mediocre soils, where the seed had to be 
thinly planted and the harvest was correspondingly meagre. This was 
due to the fact that the chief importing centers got their foreign wheat 
from overseas, and that the period of navigation, when such imports 
could be made, was limited to the four and a half months between 
early May and the fall equinox. Even this short term was sometimes 
curtailed by the early advent of autumnal storms. Moreover com- 
munication along the sea-lanes was liable to interruption in time of 
war, as when the Spartan fleet during the Peloponnesian war seized 
the Boeotian grain ships, laden with Thessalian wheat, as they emerged 
from the port of Pagasae;** or when Sparta in the Peloponnesian 

8 Theophrastus, De Causis Plantarum, Bk. IV, ch. VII, 2. Historia Plantarum, 
Bk. VIII, ch. I, 1-4; ch. VII, 3; ch. XI, 1. 

9 Naumann and Partsch, Physikalische Geographie Griechenlands, p. 446, Breslau, 
1885. 


10 Strabo, Bk. V, ch. I, 12. 
11 Xenophon, Hellenes, Bk. V, ch. IV, 56. 
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war and Philip in the Macedonian wars intercepted the foreign wheat 
cargoes bound from various points to Athens; or when Agathocles of 
Syracuse in 310 B. C. understood to break up the importation of 
wheat into the rival state of Carthage from Sicily and Sardinia.” 

Piracy also was a recurrent threat to the wheat trade. This threat 
was particularly ominous to small islands like Rhodes and Aegina, 
which constantly took a hand in the suppression of piracy, not only 
to save their commerce but to supply the home grain markets. Even 
Rome suffered. For years before Pompey’s dictatorship of the Mediter- 
ranean in 67 B. C., the depredations of the pirates on the Roman 
grain ships caused serious scarcity of provisions in the capital and 
other parts of Italy which relied upon foreign wheat. Circumstances 
of weather or war, therefore, which cut off the oversea supply of wheat, 
encouraged the production of home-grown grains to serve in an emer- 
gency. Moreover the cost of sea transportation left the local grain a 
margin of profit, which probably covered the cost of labor and fer- 
tilizer necessary to maintain the productivity of the home fields; for 
the transport vessels were small, the crews were large owing to the 
need of oarsmen to propel the ship when the course lay in the teeth 
of the Etesian winds, the voyages were long and slow, and the interest 
on borrowed capital for such ventures was high, in Athens often 30 
per cent. 


Grain TRADE or THE Levantine Sea.—In the Eastern Basin of 
the Mediterranean, about the Levantine Sea, the grain trade originated 
at a very early date, owing to the scant and uncertain rainfall. The 
Nile valley raised irrigated crops of wheat and barley, and, by 1500 
B. C., probably durra or black millet** far beyond the needs of the 
local population. Therefore Egyptian wheat figured in the caravan 
trade with Palestine from patriarchal times during the not infrequent 
years when drought brought famine or scarcity to Judea and Israel. 
Palestine raised barley on its infertile limestone highlands; but it 
seems to have drawn its wheat chiefly from the abundant supplies of 
the Hauran, the ancient Bashan. This is a high plateau (600-700 
meters elevation) east of the upper Jordan and the Lake of Galilee. 
The west winds from the Mediterranean bring it an average of 400 
mm. of rain in winter and early spring, just enough for wheat, sup- 
plemented by the considerable dews. In antiquity, judging from 
numerous ruins of aqueducts and reservoirs, the inhabitants conserved 
the water draining from the lofty Mount Hauran (1800 meters) on 
the east, and in dry years distributed it by irrigation canals over the 


12 Diodorus Siculus, Bk. XXI, fragment 12. 
13 A Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 434. London, 1894. 
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tilled land, as the people do to-day.** The Hauran is an old volcanic 
district; its soil consists of disintegrated lava, rich in plant food and 
retentive of moisture, overlying the limestone which elsewhere in 
Palestine forms the surface rock. The Hauran was therefore the 
granary of Syria, probably the source of the wheat which in ancient 
times was exported from Palestine to Tyre’ and even to Greece." 

The terraced slopes of Phoenicia were better adapted to gardens, 
vineyards and orchards than to field agriculture. Hence the populous 
commercial cities of the Lebanon coast drew upon the wheat of the 
Nile valley in their extensive exchanges with Egypt, and probably also 
from the wide and well watered alluvial plain of lowland Cilicia, 
where they seem to have maintained colonies at an early date, till dis- 
lodged by the expanding Greeks. Cilicia was famous for its grain 
fields in the time of Xenophon,** and to-day it raises cereals as winter 
crops on its 1200 square miles of tilled land.*® Near-by Cyprus, which 
in antiquity had a reputation for fertility, produced enough wheat on 
the alluvial floor of its broad intermont valley to supply the local 
demand in the time of Strabo,” and occasionally for export, for Athens 
bought Cyprian grain. 


Grain TRADE or THE AEGEAN CoAsTLANDS or Asta Mrnor.~—The 
western front of Asia Minor, which took so active a part in ancient 
Hellenic life, had grain enough and to spare. The old Aegean folded 
mountains of Mysia and Hellespontine Phrygia, and the crystalline 
mass of Lydia and northern Caria are all overlaid with late Tertiary 
deposits and volcanic outflows, which have contributed important ele- 
ments of fertility to the silted floors of the subsidence valleys pene- 
trating inland from the embayed coast. The alluvial plains of the 
Scamander, Caicus, Hermus, Cayster and Meander rivers all had 
a reputation for fertility in ancient times”? which made them constant 
objects of conquest.” They yielded wheat crops which were further 
aided by a favorable climate.* The Aegean winds distribute moderate 

14 Ewald Banse, Die Turkei, pp. 353, 357, 358. Braunschweig, 1917. 

15 D. G. Hogarth, The Nearer East, pp. 66, 136, 188. London, 1902. E. Hun- 
tington, Palestine in Its Transformation, pp. 31, 230-235. Boston, 1911. 

16 I Kings, V, 11. Ezekiel, XXVII, 17. 

1 Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum, Bk. VIII, ch. IV, 3. vano Rerum Rusti- 
carum, I, 44. 

18 Xenophon, Anabasis, II, 23. 

- 19 E. Banse, Die Turket, p. 176. 1917, 

20 Strabo, XIV, ch. VI, 5. 

21 E. Banse; Die Turkei, pp. 124-140. 1917. 

22 Herodotus, I, 149. 


23 Strabo, Bk. VIII, ch. IV, 6; Bk. XII, ch. IV, 4; Bk. XIII, ch. IV, 2, 5, 13. 
2t Vergil, Georgic I, 103. Herodotus I, 142. 
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rains (500 to 650 mm.) for 60 miles inland.” Caria south of the 
Meander valley floor is a mountainous land of bare crystalline rock, 
poor thin soil, and a pronounced Mediterranean climate with six months 
of summer drought. The inhabitants of this coast were forced to seek 
foreign foodstuffs and to follow commercial vocations;*° hence the 
maritime trade of Cnidos and Halicarnassos. The mountain land of 
Lycia is dissected by gorges, which open on the coast into deltaic flats 
at the head of protected bays. These small alluvial areas and certain 
limited lacustrine basins of late Tertiary deposits far up in the moun- 
tains furnished the rich “ wheat-bearing tilth ” of Lycia which Homer 
praised.” It was a self-sufficing land, condemned to isolation, which 
was reflected in the characteristically detached life and peculiar culture 
of the people. 

The populous Hellenic cities, distributed along the Aegean coast 
and off-shore islands of Asia Minor, absorbed the surplus grain of 
the inland states, when they could get it, and reached out overseas 
for more. They occupied narrow coastal strips, small islands and 
peninsulas with limited area and mountainous relief. Only Naxos, 
Samos and Lesbos had a little level land which gave them a reputation 
for fertility.” The island cities at times, by a recognized law of 
anthropogeography,” acquired territory on the opposite coast to extend 
their land base, as did Samos, Rhodes, Chios and Mytilene." Chios 
secured a foothold on the Mysian littoral by a shady transaction which 
gave it Atarneus,™ market for the grain of the fertile Caicus valley. 
Mytilene levied on this same Caicus wheatland during the Persian 
War. 82 - 

The Hellenic cities, however, were often excluded from the neigh- 
boring grain markets by wars waged by the alien inland powers of 
Asia Minor for the conquest of the Aegean littoral. Hence in their 
food quest, which was always combined with various commercial enter- 
prises, they turned their ships to the wheat fields of Egypt, the Pontic 
coastlands of Scythia (Russia), the broad Quaternary plain of eastern 
Thrace, and the voleanic soils of Sicily. On the coasts of these corn 
countries they planted colonies as export points for the productive 
hinterland. A significant connection existed between soil and this 

25 E. Banse, Die Turkei, pp. 124-125, 1907. 

26 Ibid., pp. 125, 142. 

27 Iliad, XII, 314-315; XVI, 672-673, 682. 

28 Herodotus, V, 31. Biako, Bk. XIV, ch. I, 14, 15. 

29 E. C. Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment, pp. 252-253, 444-445. New 
York, 1911. 

30 Herodotus, III, 39; I, 160. Strabo, XIV, ch. I, 33; ch. II, 2. Thucydides, 
ITI, 50; IV, 52. 


31 Herodotus, I, 160; VIII, 106. 
32 Herodotus, VI, 28. 
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class of settlements. In some cases the Greek colonists helped culti- 
vate the land; in others, they bought the produce of the native popu- 
lation. They also established settlements at strategic points along the 
sea routes to the grainlands to maintain the line of communication. 
These way-stations developed a middleman grain trade, owing to the 
great length of the sea routes and the short duration of the sailing 
season. | | 

Looking at the evidence, we find that eleven Hellenic cities of the 
Asia Minor littoral and offshore islands participated in the trading 
colony of Naucratis on the Canobic arm of the Nile. These cities 
were Mytilene, Phocaea, Chios, Clazomenae, Teos, Samos, Miletus, 
Halicarnassos, Cnidos, Rhodes and Pharselis, besides the Greek island 
city of Aegina.** The Aeolian settlements of this coast, whose land 
enjoyed an exceptional reputation for fertility,* had only one repre- 
sentative in the Egyptian enterprise, namely Mytilene, which shared 
the island of Lesbos with five other city-states. Mytilene was also in- 
terested in the Pontic fields, whence it imported wheat.* It occupied 
and fortified Sigeum at the entrance to the Hellespont as early as 600 
B. ©., and later built Aenos near the mouth of the Hebrus River’ 
(Maritza), which was the Aegean port for the Thracian wheatlands. 

The Ionian Miletus, a populous industrial city, took the lead in 
colonizing the remote Pontic wheatlands by founding Olbia near the 
confluence of the Bug and Dnieper rivers, and Panticapaeum on the 
Crimean Bosporus.** On the opposite shore of the Strait, Ionian Teos 
founded Phanagoria. To secure her lines of communication with 
the Pontic markets, Miletus planted colonies along the Hellespont and 
Propontis, either alone or assisted by other Ionian towns like Clazom- 
enae, Phocaea and Erythrae.*® Clazomenae regularly imported its 
wheat,*® and doubtless the others did also. On the Thracian shore of 
the Propontis, Samos founded a colony at Perinthos, which became 
an export point for Thracian grain. The islands of Rhodes, Chios and 
Cos were especially active in the Pontic trade, and therefore partici- 
pated in all Hellenic movements, military or political, to maintain 
a free passage for merchant ships through the Bosporus and Helles- 
pont.** Rhodes turned also to the grain fields of distant Sicily, and 

38 Herodotus, II, 178. 

34 Herodotus, I, 149. 

35 Thucydides, III, 2. 

36 Herodotus, V, 94. 

37 Strabo, Fragment 52. 

38 Strabo, Bk. VIIL, ch. III, 17; ch. IV, 4. 

39 J. B. Bury, History of Greece, p. 92. London, 1909. 


40 Aristotle, Economics, Bk. II, ch. XVII. 
41 Polybius, IV, 46, 47, 52. Bury, History of Greece, pp. 722-723. 1909. 
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founded there the colony of Gela on the margin of a fertile plain,* 
about 688 B. C. After the Roman conquest of Sicily, Rhodes secured 
a permit to export annually 150,000 bushels of Sicilian wheat.** It 
is a significant fact, too, that the Ionian cities of Asia Minor, when 
threatened with destruction by the Persians, discussed a recurring 
project to abandon their homes and settle in Sardinia.** They were 
undoubtedly attracted by the security of an island location; but their 
anticipations of a prosperous future in Sardinia were probably based 
upon mariners’ accounts of the rich valley Boil and excellent wheat land 
of the island. 


Tue Limitep Grain Lanps or Greece.—Greece was scantily sup- 
plied with wheat land, owing to its small area, rugged relief, narrow 
alluvial valleys, and prevailing infertile soils produced by the weather- 
ing of Cretaceous limestones and crystalline rocks. . The later Tertiary 
deposits, whose easily weathered marls made good tillage land, were 
limited in extent, but they contributed much to the fertility of the 
valleys of Laconia, Messenia and Elis.*° The rivers of Greece, being 
mostly torrents, deposited in their deltaic plains chiefly coarse detritus 
unfit for tillage. Only a few longer streams, with a well-developed 
lowland course, afforded the alluvial flats of rich deep. soil suitable 
for wheat fields; yet even these strike the modern traveller as pitiably 
small. The river plain of Argos, praised by Homer, comprises about 
30,000 acres, yet it offered the only local wheat land for three cities,— 
Argos, Mycenae and Tiryns, besides the seaport of Nauplia. On the 
other hand, barley, which yielded a fair crop even from poor soil, was 
widely cultivated, and formed the main diet of the people. Barley 
bread and barley stew, supplemented by cheese, fruit and wine, con- 
stituted the public meals at Sparta in the time of Lycurgus.*®° Wheat. 
bread was a delicacy served as dessert. In early Attica it was eaten 
only on feast days, till the development of maritime trade made it a 
commonplace.*" 

Laconia, “lying low among the rifted hills” as Homer described 
it, was a rugged country suited chiefly for barley culture. Its wheat, 
which was light in weight and poor in food value,** was probably grown 
only in the narrow valley plain of the Eurotas River. Messenia, 


42 Herodotus, VII, 153. A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, p. 66, 1911. 

43 Polybius, XXVIII, 2. | 

44 Herodotus, I, 170; V, 124. 

45 Naumann and Partsch, Physikalische Geographie Griechenlands, pp. 347- 348, 
Ban. 1885. 

46 Plutarch, Lycurgus, VIII. 

47 W. Richter, Handel und Verkehr der wichtigsten Völker des Mittelmeers im 
Altertum, p. 94. Leipzig, 1886. 

48 Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum, Bk. VIII, ch. IV, 5. 
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which comprised the broad and fertile Macaria plain at the head of 
the Messenian Gulf, was accessible to the rain-bearing winds from the 
west and was watered by numerous streams. Its soil, described by a 
Spartan poet as “ good to plant and good to ear,” enjoyed a rare 
reputation for productivity from very early times.*® This aroused 
the cupidity of over-crowded Sparta, which in the seventh century 
B. ©. annexed Messenia after a series of wars, and thereby supplied 
three thousand young Spartans with new land allotments.” Yet wheat 
remained scarce, and even the local barley crops yielded no margin 
for times of stress. During the Peloponnesian War, Sparta relied on 
wheat from Sicily; Athens, to check this trade, sent a fleet in 427 
B. ©. against Syracuse, the chief export point.” During the war of 
Agesilaus of Sparta against Persia, a flotilla of wheat transports bound 
from Egypt to Laconia was intercepted in 395 B. ©. by the Athenian 
fleet, then an ally of Persia.” 

Elis doubtless supplied the local demand for grains from its fertile 
and fairly ample coastal plain, which was overlaid by late Tertiary 
marls,°* enriched by the alluvial deposits of the Peneus and Alpheus 
Rivers, and adequately watered by the western rains; for the Elians 
seem to have taken no part in the grain trade. Achaia, on the other 
hand, which occupied the steep northern escarpment of the Arcadian 
highland and had only small fragmentary alluvial flats along the 
Corinthian Gulf, was early driven to colonize Zakynthos, famous for 
its fertility,°* and also the small but rich alluvial plains of Sybaris 
and Metapontum in Southern Italy, where essentially agricultural states 
developed.” The deltaic lowland of the Cratis River at Sybaris gave 
the largest yield of wheat per jugerum in all Italy," and with the 
Metapontum fields was perhaps the first part of Italy to raise grain 
for export.” Corinth,” Megara” and Aegina, owing to small area, 
poor soil and rugged relief, despite careful methods of tillage, were 
forced to import grain, though little Aegina raised good crops of 
barley.°° Therefore Corinth, expanding early, occupied points in 
southern Acarnania along the Achelous River, whose alluvial plain, 





49 Odyssey, III, 495. Tyrtaeus in Strabo, Bk. VI, ch. III, 3. Euripides in Strabo, 
Bk. VIII, ch. V, 6. Bury, History of Greece, p. 127. 1909. | 

50 Ernst Curtius, History of Greece, vol. I, pp. 227-230. New York, 1872. 

51 Thuycidides, ITI, 86. | 

52 Bury, History of Greece, p. 539. 1909. 

53 Naumann and Partsch, Physikalische Geographie Griechenlands, p. 348. 1885. 

54 Pliny, Historia Naturalis, IV, 54. 

55 Bury, History of Greece, pp. 103, 105. 1909. 

56 Varro, Rerum Rusticarum, Bk. I, 44. 

57 Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. I, p. 171. New York, 1905. 

58 Strabo, Bk. VIII, ch. VI, 23. | 

59 A Philippson, Der Peloponnes, pp. 16-18. Berlin, 1892. Strabo, Bk. IX, ch. I, 6. 

60 Herodctus, VII, 147. Strabo, Bk. VIII, ch.. VI, 16. | 
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abounding in grain and timber, supplied the most urgent needs of this 
populous commercial city. Corinth also colonized Potidaea on the 
Pallene peninsula of southern Macedonia, accessible to a region which 
produced grain, fruit and timber.°? Megara secured a colonial foot- 
hold near the Sicilian grain fields at Megara Hyblaea, and near those 
of Thrace by founding Selymbria on the Propontis. She anticipated 
Miletus in seeking the Pontic wheat markets, for as early as 660 
B. C. she insured her access to the Euxine by colonizing. Chalcedon 
and Byzantium, the two warders of the Bosporus. The grain ships 
which Xerxes in 480 B. C. saw sailing through the Hellespont “ on 
their way to Aegina and the Peloponnesus” were probably destined 
in part for Megara and Corinth. Aegina’s imports from Egypt 
through the station at Naucratis doubtless included Nile valley wheat, 
as well as some of the small wares which she hawked about the eastern 
Mediterranean. | | 

Hellas or Central Greece had a poor reputation among the ancients 
for fertility,“* and northern Greece was little better. In Homeric 
times rugged Epirus, inhabited by the Thesprotians, drew supplies 
from “the grain fields of Dulichium,” probably one of the deposit 
islands near the mouth of the Achelous River.” Wheat lands existed 
only in small detached districts, as in the Achelous lowland and the 
valley plain of the Sperchius River, which was considered fertile in 
Homeric times. The plain of Opuntian Locris and the Crissian plain 
of rugged Phocis were fertile, but minute. The latter, which would 
make a good-sized American farm, was dedicated to the shrine of 
Apollo at Delphi; but it was so rare a bit of tillage land that the 
neighboring hill-towns of Crissa and Amphissa could not resist the 
temptation of cultivating it for their own use, and thus brought on the 
Sacred Wars.” 


Grain Proptctrion IN Atrtica.—Attica had the poorest soil of all 
Greece. The land was so unproductive that it attracted no invaders, 
Thucydides tells us.°° The little Eleusinian plain sacred to Demeter, 
who here introduced the cultivation of cereals, a few districts in the 
valley of the Cephissus, and the small alluvial Marathon plain alone 
could claim fertility. These must have produced Attica’s meager wheat 
crop. According to the Eleusinian inscription of 328 B. ©. the average 
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yield of wheat was only one-tenth that of barley.® The wheat more- 
over was light and poor in food value.” The barley was excellent; it 
was the only cereal that could thrive on the porous red soil of weathered 
limestone and the residuum of weathered crystalline rock, which cov- 
ered the surface of the Mesogaea or “ Midlands” with mediocre soil.” 
A meager average rainfall of 408 millimeters (16 inches), which drops 
at times to 325 millimeters (13 inches), further reduced the produc- 
tivity of this ungenerous land. 

Athens like Sparta undertook at an early period to despoil some 
of her neighbors of their best grain land; but these territorial acquisi- 
tions were necessarily small. In 506 B. ©. she took from Chalcis 
the fertile Lelantine plain on the neighboring coast of Euboea, and 
settled there 2000 Athenian colonists to secure her hold; about the 
same time she seized from Eretria the little deltaic plain of Oropus 
at the mouth of the Asopus River. This little garden spot had long 
been a bone of contention between Eretria and Boeotia, whose border 
it adjoined; and it came to be a chronic cause of enmity between 
Boeotia and Athens.”? The small area of these acquisitions emphasize 
the urgency of Attica’s need. The Lelantine wheat fields were vital 
to Athens as her nearest source of supply. Hence during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, the occupation of Decelea by the Spartans in 413 
B. C. enabled the invaders to control the road across northern Attica, 
and thus crippled Athens by cutting its communication with Oropus 
and the Euboean granary.” The great Athenian expansionist Alci- 
biades™ urged the expedition for the conquest of Sicily (415 B. C.), 
on the ground of the abundant wheat, barley and other food-stuffs of 
the island. Nicias, arguing against the expedition, said:—‘* The 
Sicilians have a numerous cavalry and grow their own wheat instead 
of importing it; in the last two respects they have a great advantage 
over us.””* To the Athenian statesmen, the inadequate grain supply 
was a constant handicap. This weakness had to be counterbalanced 
by the development of extraordinary strength in other directions. Cli- 
mate, soil, small area, a long indented coast line, and a commanding 
central location in the Eastern Basin of the Mediterranean, all com- 
bined to force Athens into a brilliant industrial and maritime devel- 
opment. This enabled the state in the age of Pericles to support a 
population of 250,000, one-half of them slaves, on its scant 700 or 
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750 square miles of area.™® Boeckh’s estimate of half a million popula- 
tion is excessive, because he grossly overestimates both the fertility and 
arable area of Attica.” 

Only two states of Greece, Thessaly and Boeotia, raised an ample 
supply of wheat; Thessaly alone produced a margin for export.” Its 
extensive lake plains were famous for their fertility from Homeric 
times.” The large area and abundant resources of the land were the 
geographic foundation of Jason’s ambition to make himself master of 
Greece and the neighboring countries.*” Generous nature enabled the 
inhabitants to display a munificent hospitality and develop voracious 
appetites; “a Thessalian mouthful” was proverbial in Greece.* 
Boeotia was a small state, but it had productive wheat fields and 
gardens distributed in the lacustrine plains of Lake Copais and Lake 
Hylica and along the valley of the Cephisus. Fertile soil made the 
Boeotians a nation of farmers, unenterprising and stolid, but the best 
fed people of Hellas.*? The Athenians regarded them with scorn, not 
unmixed with envy, because of their voracity; and indeed this char- 
acteristic made them the butt of the comic writers of Greece. One 
such humorist, when asked what sort of people the Boeotians were, 
replied that “ they spoke just as vessels might be expected to speak if 
they had a voice, telling how much each of them could hold.”* 

The Boeotian wheat, according to Theophrastus, was the heaviest 
and best of the whole Mediterranean region, superior to the Libyan, 
Pontic, Thracian, Syrian, Egyptian and Sicilian, which in turn was 
the heaviest. of -all imported wheats. In proof of his contention, 
Theophrastus adduced the fact that the Boeotian athletes, who at home 
ate scarcely three pints of the native wheat a day, easily consumed 
five pints of Attic wheat when they were staying in Athens.** The 
Athenian wheat therefore seems to have ranked low in food value. 
The superiority of the Boeotian wheat persisted; when later it entered 
the grain market of Rome, probably as tribute, it yielded only to the 
very best Italian product, according to Pliny.” There is no evidence 
however, that the Boeotian grain was exported even across the border 
into Attica. It was doubtless absorbed by the home market. 
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EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK GRaIn TrRapE.—Poverty of 
wheat land in Greece necessitated the importation of breadstuffs from 
the earliest times. Even the most fertile districts, owing to small 
area, had no surplus for emergencies. These emergencies, moreover, 
recurred, owing to the variable rainfall and frequent wars between the 
city-states, with the consequent devastations of the fields in the spring 
campaigns and interruption to tillage by military service. During the 
Peloponnesian War, Boeotian Thebes sent ships to Pagasae to buy 
Thessalian wheat, because for two years its land had remained un- 
cultivated.® Preliminary to its revolt from Athens in 428 B. ©. 
Lesbos made extensive importations of grain and other supplies from 
the Pontic coasts. When the Persian invasion threatened Greece in 
480 B. ©., Gelon of Syracuse, foreseeing that the Pontic and Egyptian 
wheat ships bound for Greece would be intercepted by the enemy’s 
fleets, offered to supply Sicilian grain for the entire Hellenic army, 
and to send a large naval and military force, on condition of his 
getting the supreme command of the allied forces.** This offer points 
to a long established wheat trade between Sicily and Greece. It also 
suggests a fact which impresses the investigator in this subject ;— 
namely, that in the ancient Hellenic world wheat was the most im- 
portant contraband of war. | 

Constant concern for their breadstuffs, especially wheat, harrassed _ 
all the Greek states of the mainland and islands except Boeotia, 
Thessaly and backward mountain communities like the Arcadian com- 
monwealths, whom nature had long disciplined to an abstemious con- 
tentment with the local barley and acorns. This concern stimulated 
the maritime trade and colonial enterprises of all the distinctly com- 
mercial ‘states, whose development was determined by the pull of ready 
access to the sea and the push of meager tillage land at home. Their 
governments became the chief entrepreneurs in the grain business, 
because private capital, nervous over the big risks taken by the grain 
fleets, was limited, and therefore voracious as to profits; transportation 
facilities were restricted and unreliable; and food supply at any crisis 
became a national question.” Foreign grain markets had to be kept 
open by reciprocity treaties, and distant grain lands linked with 
Greece by seaboard colonies. These colonies duplicated the types which 
emanated from the Hellenic cities of the Asia Minor coast. They 
were agricultural, like Achean Sybaris and Metapontum on the delta 
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lands of the South Italian littoral, and the AthenianThurii near the 
earlier Sybaris, where the people “ could eat bread without measure ;’’”” 
or strategic way-stations and middlemen ports, like the Athenian Sestos 
and Cardia on the Hellespont. 


Tue Grain Trane or Atuens.—No other Greek state was so de- 
pendent upon foreign grain as Athens.**? Even the Attic farmers relied 
on it in part, owing to the sterility of their fields.°? The literature 
of Athens therefore yields fairly abundant historical material on the 
extent and control of the grain trade, and shows what probably hap- 
pened also in other Greek states which carried similar geographical 
handicaps, but failed to leave behind so ample a record. Grain was 
brought to the Piraeus from the Pontic coast, especially the Crimea, 
from eastern Thrace, Syria, Egypt, Libya, Sicily,°* and occasionally 
from the island of Cyprus. The Libyan wheat was doubtless the pro- 
duct of Cyrenaica, which had excellent grainland™ and sufficient rain- 
fall on the Barca plateau (1800 feet), for winter crops; but owing to 
the semi-arid climate and variable precipitation, the country probably 
raised a margin of wheat for export only in exceptional years. The 
same was doubtless true of Cyprus. This island, which normally raised 
only enough for local consumption, sent grain fleets to Athens in the 
time of Andocides® (468-400 B. C.), probably during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, when wheat commanded high prices. 

Egyptian wheat was brought to the Piraeus not only by Athenian 
merchants, but also by foreign grain dealers from Rhodes, Miletus, 
Phoenicia and Egypt itself.” Rhodes and Miletus probably bought 
wheat beyond their own needs at Naucratis on the Nile, and sold the 
surplus to their sister:state Athens. During a period of scarcity in 
445 B. O., the king of Egypt sent a present of 40,000 medimni of 
wheat to be divided among the Athenian citizens.** The dependence 
of Athens upon Egyptian wheat was marked. After the Macedonian 
conquest of the Nile valley, Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, worked 
great hardship against Athens and other Greek states by controlling 
the export of Egyptian wheat, both as to price and destination. He 
imposed high export duties and sent the grain to the best market.” 
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Sicily was a resource for Athens when grain exports from Egypt failed, 
owing either to a low Nile or to excessive manipulation of the market, 
as in the case cited. The familiarity of Nicias and Alcibiades with 
the Sicilian wheat supply in 415 B. C. indicates that Athens, like 
Sparta, had long imported breadstuffs from that island. The Sicilian 
wheat was the heaviest brought into Greece, and ranked just below the 
native Boeotian product.*°® Hellenic grain ships sought the markets 
not only of the Greek colonies in eastern Sicily, but visited also the 
Phoenician. ports in western Sicily. “The great advantages and 
profits ” which they drew thence*” can be attributed in part to deal- 
ings in grain, for this district exported wheat to Carthage. 

The Thracian wheat which Theophrastus was familiar with in Athens 
probably came chiefly from the Strymon Valley and the neighboring 
coastal plain as far as the Nessus River. This district was known in 
ancient as in modern times as fertile and well watered; it was rich 
in grain fields, forests, and gold mines.*°* Athens seized the coast 
fortress of Eion near the Strymon mouth from the Persians in 475 
B. C.; tempted by the local resources, it made an unsuccessful effort 
in 465 B. C. to plant a colony at the pride of the Strymon just above 
Eion, where thirty years later Pericles established the thriving em- 
porium of Amphipolis.*°* That grain formed one of the exports of 
Amphipolis is suggested by the fact that about 286 B. C. the king 
of Paeonia, a country of the upper Strymon and Axius valleys, pre- 
sented 10,000 Attic medimni of grain as a gift to the Athenian citi- 
zens. Other Thracian wheat may have come to Athens from its 
allies Selymbria and Perinthos, either direct or through the market of 
Sestos. The East Thracian fields, which were very productive,’ were 
probably cultivated by the Hellenized natives who maintained comi- 
mercial relations with the coasts, because most of the Thracians were 
engaged in herding in the time of Herodotus.’ 


Importance of the Pontic Markets.—-The northern coastlands of the 
Pontus Euxine became Attica’s chief source of wheat, though other 
Hellenic states were the pioneer traders on those remote shores. The 
Hellespontine policy of Pisistratus indicates that Athens began her 
commercial ventures there at the beginning of the sixth century B. C. 
Her maritime empire established in the age of Pericles drew all the 
Hellenized shores of the Euxine into her alliance, and opened every 
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port to her trade. Pericles toured this northern sea to consolidate 
commercial and political relations by a display of Athenian naval 
power ;*°” for the growth of Athens necessitated increased grain and 
wood imports from the Pontic shores. In the time of Demosthenes, 
Leucon, King of the Crimean Bosporus, supplied Athens yearly with 
400, 000 medimni (600,000 bushels), or nearly half its total annual 
import of grain.*°* The total import was therefore over 800,000 
medimni or 1,200,000 bushels. One year, however, probably in 360 
B. ©. during the famine of the 105th Olympiad when, as Demosthenes 
implies, the grain shipments from Theodosia were extraordinarily large, 
Leucon shipped to Athens 2,100,000 medimni or 3,150,000 bushels.*” 
_ While the official dealings of Athens were largely with the Crimean 
grain market of Theodosia, wheat was brought to the Piraeus by 
foreign merchants from the wide plains of the Dnieper (Borysthenes) 
and Bug (Hypanis). On the peninsula formed by the confluence of 
these two rivers stood a temple of Ceres, a seamark on this low coast 
pointing the way to the grain market of Olbia, which was founded by 
Miletus and became a wealthy city like the modern Odessa. The 
Greeks considered the Dnieper district comparable to the Nile valley 
in productivity.“° On the Dniester they founded the colony of 
Tyras,*** doubtless as a wheat port. The work of tillage was done by 
Scythian nomads, who became partly Hellenized and settled down to 
cultivate land for the Greek grain fleets.™? This Pontic wheat included 
a hard spring wheat and a soft, light winter wheat. Theophrastus 
states that both a winter and spring sowing of all grains were made 
in that country; but as he describes the Pontic wheat in general as 
very light, importations of winter wheat must have predominated.’ 
It therefore came chiefly from the southern and western grain fields 
of the Pontic littoral, for these are the only sections which to-day have 
enough snow to blanket the winter fields. 

The Pontic coast lands offered profitable fields of trade to the indus- 
trial and commercial cities of the Aegean. They were a sparsely popu- 
lated region of raw production, abounding in the produce of forest, 
field, pasture and fishing grounds. They yielded not only cereals in 
abundance, but cattle, hides, wool, salt fish, and timber from the 
Caucasus. For these the Greek city-states, H at home scant 
wheatlands, scant forests, scant pasturage, exchanged the finer products 
of the south,—olive oil, wines, potteries, woolen goods and clothing. 
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Ships sailed with full cargoes on outbound and homebound voyages, 
and earned big profits. The Pontic shores, owing to a cold climate 
and to a backward civilization, afforded better selling markets than 
Egypt or Sicily; for Sicily, after three centuries of colonization was 
Hellenized on the eastern side by the time of the Peloponnesian War. 


ATHENIAN CONTROL oF THE Pontic Trane Roure.—Forced by her 
geographic conditions into a precocious industrial and commercial 
development, Athens early recognized her need of these Pontic markets. 
About 600 B. C. she seized Mytilene’s fortress of Sigeum at the entrance 
to the Hellespont,™* probably with the purpose of interfering with 
Megara’s trade in Pontic wheat. In 535 B. C., Pisistratus inaugurated 
a regular Hellespontine policy aiming at access to the Euxine, and 
from this policy Athenian statesmen never thereafter deviated. It 
consisted in augmenting Athenian influence and multiplying Athenian 
colonies along the Hellespont, Propontis and Bosporus, in order to 
control this whole strategic passage. The Delian League gave her 
eventual possession of Lemnos, Imbros and Tenedos, which commanded 
the Aegean approaches to the Hellespont, and on these islands she rarely 
loosened her grip. Her line of communication as far as Lemnos 
was maintained by control of Euboea, which safeguarded the marine 
Broadway of the Euboean Sound, and by the possession of the islands 
of Sciathos, Peparethos and rocky Halonnesos. The latter had no value 
except as an island way-station on the voyage to the Hellespont, though 
in hostile hands, like those of Philip of Macedon, it threatened the 
wheat track.? | | 

The economic and political life of Athens depended upon her ability 
to maintain this line of communication; of this fact the state was 
vividly aware. At the close of the Persian War, Athens sent its fleet 
to the Hellespont and drove the enemy from Sestos (478 B. C.), which 
controlled the narrows of the strait, thus clearing the way for future 
ascendency there.*° Two years later, when the Spartan Pausanias 
occupied Byzantium and Sestos, an Athenian fleet under Cimon 
promptly dislodged the intruder from both positions. After the mari- 
time empire of Athens was established by Pericles, her enemies came 
to see that her vulnerable spot lay in the straits where her communi- 
cation with the Pontic grain fields and forests could be most effectually 
interrupted. Therefore in the latter years of the Peloponnesian War, 
naval engagements multiplied in the Hellespont, as Athens made a 
fight for her life. Finally her fleet was wiped out by the Spartans 
in the battle of Aegospotamos near Sestos in 405 B. C. Ernst Curtius 
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surmises that this battle occurred in summer, not later than August, 
at the peak of the season when the Pontic grain ships were hurrying 
south, in order to reach their home ports before the September storms 
should stop navigation.**’ The Spartan Lysander probably selected the 
critical moment to close the Hellespont, and that with dramatic effect. 
The Athenian sacred galley escaped from the battle and carried the 
news to Athens. Xenophon describes the scene which ensued. “At 
Athens, on the arrival of the Paralus in the night, the tale of their 
disaster was told; and the lamentations spread from the Piraeus up 
the long walls aint the city, one man passing on the tidings to another ; 
so that night no man in Athens slept.’’™*® | 

Ten years later, when Athens revived and MEE the Athenian 
Confederation (395 B. ©.) to operate against Sparta, she first secured 
the alliance of Lemnos and Imbros, island warders of the Hellespont. 
In 389 B. C. she began to get control over the sea route to the Euxine 
by drawing into her alliance Samothrace, Lesbos, various Hellespontine 
cities, Byzantium and Chalcedon, and raised a revenue by imposing 
tolls on merchandise passing through the Bosporus. Again the straits 
became the scene of hostilities between Athenians and Spartans, till 
in 387 B. C. the Athenian fleet was blockaded in the Hellespont and 
the Pontic grain vessels were cut off from the Aegean.*® The second 
Athenian Confederacy (378 B. C.) comprised Byzantium, various 
Thracian cities, Lesbos, and most of the Euboean towns, all stations 
on the sea route to the Euxine, besides Rhodes and Chios, who as 
small island states were vitally interested in the Pontic trade. This 
time the Spartan fleet did not go so far as the Hellespont, but hovered 
about Aegina, Andros and Ceos, on the sea approaches to the Piraeus. 
There they blocked the advance of the grain ships, which had reached 
the southern end of Euboea, and prevented their rounding Cape 
Sunium, till the Athenians fitted out an emergency fleet, defeated the 
Spartan triremes, and brought in the grain to their starving populace.’ 
The approaches to the Saronic Gulf offered many strategic points for 
intercepting the Athenian grain ships. Therefore Athens made Sunium 
a fortified naval base during the Peloponnesian War to protect this 
last perilous thirty-mile stretch up to the Piraeus.*** The outer sea- 
gate to the Saronic Gulf had the island of Andros and the seaport of 
Carystus in south Euboea as its keepers. In order to safeguard the 
strategic passage, therefore, almost the first act of the Delian League 
was to reduce Carystus in 471 B. C., and force its entry into the con- 
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federation.**? When Athens converted the League into an empire, 
she took the further precaution of settling cleruchies or out-colonists 
in Andros to secure the loyalty of that island (447 B. C.).**° 

Whoever fought Athens had to strike at her overseas grain trade. 
Therefore her next rival, Thebes, was forced out of her normal char- 
acter as a land power and assumed the novel réle of a sea power; built 
a hundred triremes, and sent them to the Propontis to prey upon the 
Pontic grain ships (364 B. C.). While Athens from her base at 
Sestos endeavored to defend these, the Theban admiral adopted the 
obvious policy of stirring up the Hellespontine cities of the Cherson- 
nesus against Athens, and alarming King Cotys of Thrace with pre- 
dictions of Athenian conquests. Cotys seized Sestos and nearly the 
whole Chersonnesus in 360 B. ©. His death soon after and the decline 
of Thebes enabled Athens to recover control of the Hellespont in 357 
B. C., when she again drew Euboea into her alliance.** Thus, with. 
her old possessions Lemnos and Imbros, she restored the security of 
the grain track from the Propontis to the Piraeus, and fortified her- 
self for her next big struggle. 

Philip of Macedon was the next rival to Athens. The chief actor 
in the drama changes, but not the scenes or the dramatic episodes. 
These recur with historical monotony due to the same controlling 
geographic conditions. There was the same old struggle for the con- 
trol of the Bosporus, the Hellespont and the wheat emporiums of 
the Thracian coast,—Byzantium, Selymbria, and Perinthos. Macedon, 
like Thebes, was forced to become a naval power. She let loose her 
triremes to capture Athenian wheat transports in the north Aegean 
and to harry Lemnos, Imbros, and Euboea. There the Macedonian 
forces seized Eretria and fortified Oreus at the northern end of the 
island, in order to dominate the stormy and dangerous entrance into 
the Euboean Sound.*”? Philip’s land campaigns aimed at the conquest 
of Thrace, from Byzantium to the tip of the Chersonnesus, where 
Athens was most vulnerable. He endeavored to conquer Athens in 
Thrace, as Napoleon endeavored to conquer England in Egypt. The 
arguments of Demosthenes to arouse Athens to the gravity of the 
danger paralleled those used in the British Parliament for the con- 
tinuance of the French war. Demosthenes, enumerating his provisions 
for Athens’ safety, gives a digest of the geography and the strategy 
of the war. By the recovery of lost Euboea he protected the Attic 
seaboard and the grain track through the Euboean Sound. Effecting 
the release of Byzantium, the Chersonnesus and Halonnesos from Mace- 
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donian dominion, he opened the Hellespont and Bosporus for the 
passage of the Pontic grain ships, and provided for their conveyance 
along a friendly coast all the way to the Piraeus. He persistently 
exhorted the citizens to expand and strengthen the navy, with which 
to guard these overseas connections. i 


Tux Deis OF THE Anak Navy.—Athens was the Britain of 
the ancient Mediterranean. Its navy alone guaranteed the full loaf 
of bread. Fleets had to police the Pontic wheat track against the 
Caucasus pirates, and suppress other sea-robbers who recurrently in- 
fested the routes to Egypt and Sicily. A strong navy was necessary 
to check sporadic depredations on the merchant ships by rival powers 
even in time of peace. Chalcedon, embarrassed by an empty treasury, 
once utilized its location on the Bosporus to plunder some vessels going 
north into the Euxine,” doubtless loaded with manufactured goods 
with which to pay for the return cargo of wheat and fish. While Philip 
of Macedon was besieging Selymbria in eastern Thrace, his fleet cap- 
tured twenty Athenian grain ships passing through the Propontis to 
the Hellespont en route to Lemnos, because the Macedonian admiral 
suspected that the supplies were meant for the besieged city.” Again 
early in the reign of Alexander the Great, Pontic ships were arbitrarily 
seized by the Macedonians and held up at Tenedos, though freedom. 
of the seas and security of ships against seizure had been pledged by 
Alexander’s recent treaty with Greece. Athens’ prompt equipment of 
a large naval fleet led to the release of the captured vessels.*” 

In time of war, naval convoys attended not only the wheat fleets 
of Athens but those of any member of the Athenian Confederacy. For 
this protection an annual tribute was paid.*® Hostile attacks were 
not limited to the mere seizure of food vessels. When Demetrius of 
Macedon was besieging Athens about 300 B. C., he captured a wheat 
transport bound for the Piraeus, and hanged the captain together with 
the pilot. This treatment so terrified the merchants that they stayed 
away and let Athens starve till she surrendered to Demetrius.** 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND ALiiances.—At all times the gloved 
hand of diplomacy aided the mailed fist of the navy. In the age of 
Pericles, and again in the time of Demosthenes, the international policy 
of Athens was dominated by the economic interests of the State. In 
the Euxine Athens held the friendship of the Greek towns by giving 
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them support against barbarian attacks. With the reigning house 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus she maintained close relations based upon 
reciprocity of trade. Leucon, prince of Panticapaeum from 393 to 
353 B. C., exempted Attic ships from the export duty, allowed them 
to purchase grain ahead of other ships, and fixed a market for them 
in the excellent port of Theodosia near the Crimean wheat fields.** 
Athens convinced him that she was his best customer, and conferred 
honors upon him. She also cultivated friendship with the powers of 
the Thracian Bosporus and Propontis; with the Persian satrap of 
Hellespontine Phrygia, who by reason of geographical location could 
imperil or police the southern strait; with the barbarian kings of 
eastern Thrace; and with the free mee of Byzantium and Perinthos,*** 
who not only aecupied strategic positions, but were themselves wheat 
emporiums. 

Byzantium grew rich on her Pontic trade. It was an obvious 
policy for the cities of the Propontis and straits to accumulate grain, 
either by direct importation from the Euxine or by the levy of port 
dues and Bosporus tolls, paid in kind,*** on passing ships; they could 
then resell it to merchants who were unwilling to make the long voyage 
to the Crimea, or who arrived near the end of the sailing season and 
wished to return home before the autumn storms. Thus we read that 
Heraclea, located on the Thracian coast north of the Chersonnesus, sent 
forty ships to the Crimean Bosporus to buy wheat and other supplies.** 
Sestos was called in Athens “ the wheat-bin of the Piraeus,’’*** a term 
applicable only to a grain emporium. Its strategic location at the 
narrows of the Hellespont made it not only a base for military con- 
trol, but also like Byzantium a natural toll station which Athens some- 
times used for collecting transit dues, levied in kind, if we may judge 
from Leucon’s export taxes on the Pontic wheat. Athens showed 
persistent friendship for Egypt and Cyprus by assistance rendered 
to these states when revolting against Persian dominion. Her motive 
may have been partly her old hostility to the Great King, but partly 
also her need of Egyptian and Cyprian grain. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL oF THE ATHENIAN Grain Marxet.—The 
grain market of the Athenian Agora, despite all government measures 
to insure a steady supply of wheat and barley, was sensitive to every 
political movement in Scythia and Thrace, to every disturbance in the 
towns of the Bosporus and Hellespont. Prices fluctuated according to 
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the seasons, as these were favorable or unfavorable to crops and to 
navigation; they fluctuated as importations increased or diminished, 
as export duties were raised or lowered in the grain emporiums of the 
Mediterranean, and as the markets were cornered both within and 
without Attica and prices arbitrarily raised. War and piracy always 
made the grain business in the Piraeus feverish. The fluctuations, 
however, were not excessive except during a siege or sudden threat 
of war. In the time of Pericles and Socrates, the medimnus of pre- 
pared barley cost normally two drachmae or 34.2 cents, and wheat was 
probably a third more. In 396 B. C. wheat sold for three drachmae 
or 51.3 cents, and fifty years later in the time of Demosthenes for five 
drachmae or 85.5 cents.**’ Prices in other Greek states were about 
the same. At Lampsacus the normal price for a medimnus of wheat 
in Aristotle’s time was four drachmae or 68.4 cents, but this was 
arbitrarily advanced by the State to six drachmae, or $1.02 at a threat 
of war, doubtless as a hint for conservation.*** 

The cheapest and best market in which the Athenians could buy was 
that of the Crimean Bosporus. There excellent rates were given even 
in time of scarcity. At Olbia on the Dnieper estuary, prices were 
variously two, four and eight drachmae or 34.2 cents to $1.37 in the 
first or second century B. C., but they must have been lower in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. C. Prices in Egypt were low, reflecting 
the fertile soil, large arable area, cheap labor, and the relative certainty 
of harvest under irrigation tillage. In the time of the Ptolemies the 
normal price for spelt and wheat was about two drachmae or 34.2 cents 
the medimnus, and in times of scarcity it increased hardly threefold. 
Shortly after the founding of Alexandria, however, under the satrap 
Cleomenes, the wholesale price of wheat rose to ten drachmae or $1.71 
in a time of scarcity. Sicilian grain was doubtless cheap prior to the 
Roman conquest of the island. In 74 B. C., the price of wheat there 
was fixed at an equivalent of 91.2 cents and barley at 45.6 cents the 
medimnus.**? 

The vicissitudes of the grain trade, due largely to geographic con- 
ditions, necessitated governmental control. Even Egypt found it neces- 
sary in years of reduced crops to prevent exports, either by direct 
inhibition or by imposition of enormous export duties.**° Selymbria, 
though located in a wheat-growing district of Thrace, prohibited grain 
exports in time of scarcity.*** Athens during the Peloponnesian War 
employed her control of the Bosporus and Hellespont to allow no grain 
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exports from the Euxine or Byzantium, except by express permission as 
to the destination and annual amount.’*? She thus waged an economic 
war against her ill-fed enemies like Corinth, Megara and Sparta, and 
used her command of the Pontic grain as a means to hold the allegiance 
of her restless insular allies, like Rhodes, Cos, Chios and Lesbos. 

At all times the grain trade of the Piraeus was closely controlled, as 
was also the sale of lumber and ship supplies; otherwise the commerce 
of Athens was free. The exportation of native grain from Attica 
was prohibited by law. Furthermore, two-thirds of every cargo of 
foreign grain entering an Attic port had to remain in the country. 
No inhabitants of Attica, whether native or alien residents, might 
transport grain to any other but Attic ports; nor might they so much 
as loan money on the security of a vessel, unless such vessel should 
return to Athens with a cargo of grain or other commodities. The 
object of these measures was to compel importations of foreign grain. 
Furthermore Athens appointed certain officials who kept account of 
the imported grain, and saw to it that two-thirds of the supply should 
be brought to the city from the ports. She provided public store- 
houses for the state-owned grain, and also for the stock of private 
dealers. Government commissioners purchased grain for the state, 
while yet others received and measured it.*** Thus a reserve was at 
hand in time of emergency, to be sold to the populace at a moderate 
figure and to stabilize prices. Probably some of it was given to the 
citizens. Measures were also adopted to prevent dealers from corner- 
ing the market. Retailers might sell only at the advance of one obolus, 
or about three cents on the cost price of a medimnus, though in time 
of dearth they ran up the prices and sold at six times the legal profit. 
Eager to profit by every fluctuation in the market, the grain dealers 
spread alarming rumors to send up the price of wheat, saying that the 
grain ships had been wrecked in the Euxine or captured at sea by 
the Spartans, that commercial treaties had been violated and the 
grain ports closed against Attic merchantmen, with the result that the 
nervous populace was willing to buy at any price. To curb these 
enemies within the state, Athens imposed a death penalty for any 
effort to establish a grain monopoly.*** The free foreign dealers regu- 
larly bought. grain in the cheapest market and sold in the highest, and 
with this purpose they scoured the Aegean, the Euxine and the Sicilian 
coasts.**° Athens made every effort to attract them to the Piraeus 
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market; this rich and populous state was in a position to pay well 
for the needed breadstuffs, but it encouraged competitive selling. 

It is reasonable to suppose that other states, possessing similar 
geographic conditions to those of Attica, and therefore compelled to 
import overseas grain, adopted similar foreign and domestic policies 
to maintain a balance of breadstuffs and population. The abundant 
literature of Athens enables us to reconstruct in considerable detail 
the constant efforts of the state to fill its grain-bins. Megara, located 
astride of the Isthmus of Corinth with a port on each side, maintained 
connection with the Sicilian fields as well as with the Pontic wheat 
lands, as indicated by her colonies both in Sicily and on the Bosporus. 
Corinth early in the eighth century B. C. established trade relations 
westward with Syracuse and other Sicilian wheat markets. Mountain- 
ous Achaia, located on the marine highway of the Corinthian Gulf**® 
and having easy access to the west, imported grain from Sicily and 
doubtless also from her Italian are in the fertile plains of Sybaris 
and Croton. The island states of the Aegean, like Rhodes, Chios and 
Cos, seem to have relied chiefly on the Pontic grain. They therefore 
rushed to the support of Athens whenever the Euxine connection was 
jeopardized. ‘Their interests were identical, and therefore they were 
nearly always members of the various Athenian confederacies. After 
the decline of Athens, Rhodes became the chief maritime power of 
the Aegean. In 228 B. C., we find her heading all the states interested 
in the Pontic trade in a war against Byzantium, which had got astride 
of the Bosporus by the acquisition of territory on the Asiatic side, and 
was levying a toll on all goods brought from the Pontus.**7 As Rhodes 
and her island confederates assisted Athens and Byzantium against 
the expanding power of Philip of Macedon, in 340 B. C., in his effort 
to control the straits, so in 201 B. C. the Rhodian League joined the 
King of Pergamos anil the Romans to prevent Philip V. from attaining 
a like purpose.**° 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN Lanps.—In the 
lands of the Western Mediterranean, geographic conditions were more 
favorable to wheat culture than in the Eastern Basin, apart from the 
Pontic and Egyptian fields, which lay outside the Mediterranean cli- 
matic region. The rainfall was in general greater, more reliable, and 
lasted longer. Hence the farmers’ crops were less jeopardized by 
failure of the autumn and spring rains. Tertiary and Quaternary 
plains, though no larger, were more evenly distributed. In Sicily 
and parts of Italy disintegrated lava, tufa, and volcanic ash lent 
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exuberance to the fertility of the soil, and enabled it to retain the 
moisture necessary for the maturity of the crop during the dry period 
before the harvest. Sicily was an important-granary from very ancient 
times, and produced wheat that almost equalled the Boeotian grain in 
nutritive quality. Theophrastus attributed the heavy crops to the 
frequent spring showers of Sicily.**° Strabo states that its wheat, 
honey and saffron surpassed that of Italy.” Its grain exports went 
to Greece certainly at the beginning of the 5th century B. C., and 
probably earlier. During the time of Agathocles of Syracuse, about 
310 B. C., Carthage imported wheat and other provisions from Sicily 
and Sardinia, securing this traffic by her control of the sea. Agathocles, 
at war with his Punic neighbor, planned to break up this grain trade 
and equipped a fleet for the purpose." 


Earty Roman Grain Trape.—Rome imported Sicilian wheat from 
the beginning of the Republic. Ordinarily the fertile plains of the 
lower Tiber and Anio sufficed for the agricultural communities which 
constituted the ancient Latin League and the early Roman state; but 
during periods of drought which destroyed the harvests, or of sustained 
war, which interrupted tillage and devastated the growing crops, im- 
portations of wheat and spelt were necessary. Frequently these came 
from the fertile volcanic region about the Bay of Naples. The moist 
black earth of Capua and the famous Phlegraean fields about Cumae 
were considered standard wheat lands by the ancients,*** and their 
choice product could be readily transported by sea along the coast 
to the Tiber mouth. Rome’s nearer neighbors, the Hernici of the 
broad and fertile Trerus River valley, and the Volscii of the upper 
Liris valley and the Latium coastal plain, possessed good wheat land, 
and at times they seem to have sold grain to Rome; but they were 
victims of Roman wars of expansion and therefore generally refused 
to sell to their ambitious neighbor in her hour of need.*** Rome there- 
fore often drew upon the abundant grain resources of Etruria, whence 
wheat could be transported either down the Tiber or along the coast. 
Etruria is an old voleanic region of rich heavy soil. Its streams drain 
hills overlaid with trachyte, tufa and basalt, and deposit in the valley 
plains soil rich in potash, soda and phosphoric acid,—all important 
articles of plant food. Pliny considered the wheat of Clusium, grown 
in the lake-strewn basin of the upper Clanis River (Chiana), the best 
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in the world. It weighed twenty-five per cent more than Boeotian 
wheat.*°?. 

In the early interstate grain trade of Italy, Rome figures as a fre- 
quent importer. During a protracted period of famine in 490 and 
489 B. C., it purchased grain all along the Etruscan and Campanian 
coasts aide in Sicily. Etruscan grain was also brought down the Tiber, 
probably from the rich Clusium fields.°* In 474 B. C., during a 
scarcity due to a prolonged war with Veii, Rome imported wheat 
from Campania ;°' in 4387 B. C., when evidently a general drought 
had reduced the harvests, she “ sent out embassies by land and sea 
to all the neighboring states to purchase grain, with little result except 
that a small quantity was procured in Etruria.” In 409 and 408 
B. C. Rome was forced by famine and pestilence to import grain from 
Etruria, the upper Tiber cities and Greek Sicily. She could get none 
from Campania because the fertile district of Capua and Cumae had 
just been conquered by the mountain Samnites, who refused to aid 
their rival neighbor.**® Etruria continued to be the chief Italian source 
of supply*®® until Rome established her naval power sufficiently to 
ensure importations of overseas wheat. The importance of this nearby 
reliable supply of Etruscan wheat may be inferred from the fact that 
in 210 B. C., when the grain fields of Campania were in Hannibal’s 
hands, and those of Sicily had been devastated by five years of con- 
tinual war, Rome’s granaries were so depleted that a medimnus of 
Sicilian wheat sold in Rome for the high price of 15 denarii, or $2.56.7* 
At this juncture Rome renewed an old alliance with Egypt, and 
secured the support of its grain ships to feed Italy and the legions.?” 
On the restoration of peace in Sicily, she made extraordinary efforts 
to revive agriculture in the island for. the sake of the wheat. 


TERRITORIAL Expansion anp THE Roman Grain Trapzt.—This 
second Punic War, which gave Rome command of the sea, demon- 
strated to the government the possibility of maintaining Italy and her 
army by wheat from Sicily and Egypt. Then followed a disastrous 
competition between the small Italian farms and the vast slave estates 
in the rich wheat lands of Sicily, Sardinia, Numidia, Carthaginian 
Africa, and the Guadalquivir valley of Spain. sid Field PERCE in 
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Italy declined as the country was flooded with foreign grain. Sea 
transportation of wheat from Sicily and Sardinia was as cheap as 
land transportation from Etruria and Campania. The extensive 
alluvial plain of the Po valley, especially Gallia Transpadana, yielded 
fine wheat in large quantities,“ but it was too far from the capital 
to compete with Sicilian and Sardinian grain. Hence in 150 B. O. 
wheat sold there for four oboli or twelve cents the medimnus, and 
barley for two oboli or six cents,’** owing to lack of a market. The 
farmers found it more profitable to feed their grain to hogs, fattening 
the mast-fed pigs till they rivalled modern Berkshires and exporting 
the hams and bacon to Rome. Meanwhile Sicilian and Sardinian 
wheat sometimes sold in Rome for the freight charge.**’ The con- 
quest of Spain, especially the fertile Guadalquivir valley, in the Second 
Punic War placed the Iberian grain at the disposal of Rome. Even 
in 208 B. ©. the government drew wheat both from Spain and Sicily 
to supply Scipio’s army in Africa, while that army, immediately after 
landing on Carthaginian soil, gathered in the grain from the broad 
and productive fields of the Bagradas River valley.**° At the close 
of the war Rome was selling its citizens Spanish and African wheat 
at 12 to 24 asses (20 to 40 cents) a medimnus.*® It procured the grain 
by_tribute and purchase. The Roman army fighting in Macedonia in 
170 B. C. was supplied by Carthage with 250,000 bushels of wheat 
and 125,000 bushels of barley. Numidia sent it an equal amount of 
wheat which the Roman government bought.*” 

After the annexation of Carthaginian and Numidian Africa and 
the conquest of Egypt, both the tribute. and purchase grain increased 
in amount, in proportion to the productive area and fertility of these 
countries. In the time of Augustus, Egypt furnished one-third of the 
grain consumed by Rome, Africa another third, while Sicily, Sardinia, 
Spanish Baetica, and Italy’s own reduced. yield supplied the final 
third. The grain of Egypt and Africa was so vital to Italy and the 
Imperial City that these countries became the key to the control of 
Rome itself. Conquest of either one was equivalent to the conquest 
of Italy, a fact that was not lost upon the later adventurous aspirants 
to the throne of the Caesars.*™ 

The immense area of the Roman Empire, which finally included all 
the Mediterranean wheat lands, was the politico-geographical factor 
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which stimulated grain importations into Italy and discouraged native 
agriculture. Italy’s focal location in the Mediterranean Sea was a 
second geographic factor operating to the same end. It facilitated 
maritime movements of grain from all the big areas of production 
and on a scale impossible in a land empire in ancient times. Italy’s 
location was comparable to that of the Attic peninsula in the Eastern 
Basin, and was conducive to similar economic effects. The main- 
tenance of these systematic importations depended upon the security 
of the sea-ways between the wheat countries and the Roman markets, 
and therefore upon the efficiency of the navy. The decline of Roman 
sea power from 102 to 67 B. C. fatally weakened the marine police. 
Pirates so infested the grain tracks that between 75 and 67 B. C. 
imports ceased, and the price of wheat at Rome soared to 120 sestertii 
or $4.65 the medimnus, or about ten times the market price in Sicily.*” 
Therefore when Pompey was appointed dictator of the sea in 67 B. C., 
his first act was to clear the waters about Sicily, Sardinia and Africa, 
in order to restore the movement of wheat from those provinces to 
Italy; his next was to suppress the Cilician pirates, who issued from 
their convenient lairs along the Taurus Mountain littoral and infested 
the wheat route from Egypt passing their doors.*” 

Imperial Rome and Athens owing to quite different causes were 
both singularly dependent upon overseas grain lands. The vulnerable 
spot of Athens’ sea empire lay in the Hellespont; that of Rome’s land 
empire lay in Africa and Egypt. While Athens was constantly fight- 
ing rival Greek commonwealths, whom she was powerless to conquer 
because of her small land base and the nature-made individualism of 
the Greek states, Rome eliminated her foreign enemies by the pax 
Romana, but left sea pirates who captured her grain ships, and 
political pirates who seized the imperial throne by possessing them- 
selves of her chief grain lands. There was perhaps never a time that 
ancient Italy could not have fed itself from its home fields, except 
in the rare years of drought. There was never a time that Athens 
could have fed itself, unless it established a maritime power supported 
by some measure of political power, as evinced in the various Athenian 
confederacies. Rome’s expansion aimed always at more territory; 
an imperial parasite, she lived off of the newly acquired lands as 
Athens never lived off of Euboea or Thrace or Crimea. Therefore 
Rome’s grain lands became a bludgeon in the hands of candidates for 
the imperial throne. 
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